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Publisher's Note 



Socialism being one of the most 
important subjects of to 'dap, its 
opponents and supporters alike need 
a frank, precise, and absolutely 
authentic account of its aim and 
methods. The Publisher Wishes by 
means of this series to put clearly 
before the public a complete con- 
spectus of the present policy of the 
English Socialists and the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party. To ensure 
authority and precision, arrange- 
ments haVe been made With the 
acknowledged leaders, in action and 
thought, of the neW movement to 
contribute Volumes to the ''Labour 
Ideal" series on those branches of 
Socialism With Which they are par- 
ticularly connected. 

The Publisher does not, of course, 
hold himself responsible for the 
opinions of the Writers. 



THE SOCIALISTS BUDGET 

CHAPTER I 

A SOCIALIST CANON OF TAXATION 

Socialists look to the Budget as a means 
not only of raising revenue to meet un- 
avoidable expenditure, but as an instru- 
ment for redressing inequalities in the 
distribution of wealth. 

An increase in national taxation has no 
terrors for the Socialist, provided that the 
revenue be wisely and economically ad- 
ministered, and that the incidence of the 
taxation be just. 

Socialists aim at the transfer to public 
ownership and control of such industrial 
concerns as can be managed better by the 
Municipality or the State. They maintain 
that experience justifies the claim that 
public management is more efficient acvd 
more economical than private eow\xc\. 
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The private ownership of Land and 
Industrial Capital enables the proprietary 
classes to take in the form of Rent, 
Interest, and Profit enormous sums for per- 
mission to use the earth and the industrial 
machinery of the country. The purpose of 
Socialism is to transfer Land and Industrial 
Capital to the people. There are two ways 
in which, simultaneously, this object may 
be carried out. 

The one way is, by the municipal and 
national appropriation (with such compen- 
sation to the existing owners as the 
community may think fit to give) of the 
land and industrial concerns. To the 
extent to which public ownership of land 
and capital exists will the private appro- 
priation of rent and profit be stopped and 
money be available for purposes of public 
utility. 

The second method is by Taxation. 
Taxation has its special sphere of useful- 
ness in helping the community to secure 
some part of its own, by diverting into the 
national purse portions of the Rent, In- 
terest, and Profit which now go to keep an 
idle class in luxury at the expense of the 
industrious poor. 



The Uses of Taxation 3 

It is with the possibilities and the ways 
of using taxation to advance Sociah'st 
aims and to finance schemes of social 
reform that I am in this essay concerned. 

Startling as the cold-blooded declaration 
of the Socialist aim, and of the Socialist 
designs on taxation, may sound to those to 
whom they are unfamiliar, there is really 
nothing new suggested either in the prin- 
ciple or in the practice. There is no limit 
to the present rating powers of the local 
authority, nor to the taxing powers of the 
State, Each authority can compel the 
ratepayers or the tax-payers to contribute 
to the extent of the requirements of the 
I locality or of the nation. 

An interesting fact showing the antiquity 
of this public claim on private property is 
furnished by an Act of Parliament passed 
in the reign of Charles II., under which 
the Overseers of the Poor may raise by 
taxation money to buy "stock of wares 
and stuff with which to set the poor on 
work, to relieve the poor and to apprentice 
the children, taxation being according to 
ability, it having been held that the inhabit- 
ants of parishes, townships, and villa%<t^ 
are liable in respect of tYvevi iSa\\v\.>j ^w^^^ 
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4 The Socialist's Budget 

from the profits of stock-in-trade and of 
other property, to be taxed." 

There have been times of distress when 
the demands of the Poor Law have exacted 
a local rate of over twenty shillings in the 
pound. 

The recognised limits to local and national 
taxation are the needs of the respective 
authorities. Though not perhaps clearly or 
generally understood, the taxing powers of 
the community are based upon the principle 
that private property is only permitted to 
be held -or enjoyed by individuals so long 
as that private possession is not opposed to 
the general welfare, and so long as the 
community does not require the property 
or the income for public purposes. The 
principle is well known in law, and con- 
stantly acted upon, that public needs and 
the public safety are superior to individual 
claims, and that the latter may be called 
upon to be sacrificed to their utmost 
limit to meet the higher necessities of the 
community. 

Illustrations of the foregoing principle 
applied are to be seen on every har\d. The 
State acquisition of the Telegraphs and 
the Telephones, and the municipalisation of 
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gas and of water supplies and of tramway 
services are cases in point. The Land 
Clauses Act entitles the community to 
expropriate the private possessors of land 
and property by giving such compensation 
as the community may regard as just. 

The whole history of municipal rating 
and of national taxation, especially during 
the last twenty or thirty years, is the record 
of the extension of the principle that Rent, 
Interest, and Profit must be devoted to 
public purposes just as public needs mature. 
Neither can it be argued that the increased 
taxation of property and income has been 
imposed only to pay for the increased 
benefit which the class taxed has received 
or been able to enjoy under the protection 
of the State. As a matter of fact, the 
receivers of Rent, Interest, and Profit have, 
concurrently with increased local and 
national taxation, taken yearly increasing 
sums, but that is because by the power 
of their monopoly they have been able to 
take advantage of the yearly increase 
of wealth production. Local rates and 
national taxes have not been raised de- 
liberately because the* capacity of the pro- 
pertied class to pay more Vv^& %xo^xi^\s>ax 
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because the needs of the municipality and 
of the State have become greater. The 
increased amount which the community 
has appropriated by the heavier rating 
and taxation of the receivers of Rent, 
Interest, and Profit has been imposed 
regardless of the greater capacity of this 
class to pay. The point we wish to enforce 
is that the propertied tax-payers are paying 
increased taxation, not because they have 
been growing richer so rapidly, but because 
increased taxation was required, and the 
State exercised its power to tax individuals 
according to their ability to pay. 

The Socialist accepts the principle of 
taxation — taxation *' according to ability 
derived from the profits of stock-in-trade 
and other property," but desires deliberately 
to incorporate another idea and purpose 
in taxation, namely, the taxation of the 
rich to secure such socially-created wealth 
as is now taken in Rent, Interest, and 
Profit, and to use this revenue for social 
reform purposes. In other words, we would 
by that means compel "the rendering unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar's." 

Though the liabilily of property to prac- 
tically unlimited taxation is recognised in 
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law and in practice, it is true, too, that 
taxation is levied with the idea of secur- 
ing from every citizen a contribution to 
the State in proportion to the benefit he 
is supposed to derive from the protection 
of the State. 

The Socialist subscribes to the doctrine 
that each individual ought to contribute 
to the support of the State in proportion 
to the benefit he derives from the State, 
but he would maintain stoutly that the 
incidence of present taxation does not 
fulfil this requirement. The rich do not 
contribute in proportion to the benefits they 
receive or to their ability to pay, whilst 
the poor are taxed out of all proportion 
to the return they get or to their power 
to contribute. The proof of this may be 
postponed to a later chapter. 

The Socialist's ideas of taxation may be 
briefly summarised as follows : — 

1. Both local and national taxation should 
aim, primarily, at securing for the communal 
benefit all "unearned" or "social" incre- 
ment of wealth, 

2. Taxation should aim, deliberately, at pre- | 
venting the retention of large incomes and I 
great fortunes in private haud^, t^co^xCysv^O^ 
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that the few cannot be rich without making 
the many poor. 

3. Taxation should be in proportion to 
ability to pay and to protection and benefit 
conferred by the State. 

4. No taxation should be imposed which 
encroaches upon the individual's means to 
satisfy his phiysical needs. 



CHAPTER II 

THE SOCIAL INIQUITY OF RICHES 

The taxation of the rich to raise the stan- 
dard of life of the masses can be justified on 
many grounds. "There is no wealth but 
Life," says John Ruskin. "That country 
is the richest which nourishes the greatest 
number of noble and happy human beings." 
The test of civilisation is in the extent to 
which the people as a whole enjoy the bless- 
ings of rational progress. One millionaire 
is no social compensation for one hundred 
thousand paupers. In the moral and well- 
ordered State it will be the aim to secure 
a moderate degree of comfort for all rather 
than to encourage one to get the command 
of luxury by depriving others of the means 
of obtaining necessaries. 

The Socialist believes that the existence 
of a rich class is a danger to the State. He 
cordially endorses the conclusions of Pro- 
fessor CairneSi who writes*. **T\v^\. \5SfcV\iS. 
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too poor to be taxed for Old Age Pen- 
sions. The cost, therefore, if il is to 
come, must come from the incomes of 
the rich. If the masses are to be taxed 
to meet the cost of State schemes in- 
tended for their benefit, then no benefit 
will come to them. It will not be social 
reform unless it adds to the workers' com- 
mand of necessaries and comforts. To 
tax the class which needs Old Age Pen- 
sions would simply result in the reduction 
of the necessary expenditure of that class 
in some other direction. 

On the grounds of morality, justice, 
and necessity, the taxation of the rich for 
social reform purposes is justifiable. 



CHAPTER III 

THE WROi^G OF INDIRECT TAXATION 

Party and class interests have a great 
deal more to do with fixing the incidence 
of taxation than has any theory of just 
taxation, or any desire to conform to 
Adam Smith's canons of taxation. 

A Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
always to shape the Budget so as to arouse 
the least measure of opposition amongst 
those who are the most influential sup- 
porters of his Party. The propertied classes 
have been the people who have controlled 
Parliament hitherto. At present there are 
evidences that the working people are be- 
ginning to see the importance of being 
directly represented in Parliament, and of 
having legislation considered from their 
point of view. In the past, the workers 
have either not been represented at all, or 
they have quietly submitted to be led to 

political slaughter by the landVorc^^^ >^^ 

»3 
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reasons,indirect taxation, though maintained, 
is not defended as just or economical by 
poh'tician or economist. Its maintenance is 
excused on the ground that indirect taxation 
is the only means by which the working 
class can be made to contribute to the cost 
of national government at all. 

But there are two or three reasons, each 
one by itself sufficient, why the poorer work- 
ing classes should not be taxed by the 
Government at all. The first reason is that 
the workers pay the taxes which are levied 
upon the idle rich. The person who does 
no work is living upon those who do, be 
he unemployed labourer or unemployed 
millionaire. The workers, therefore, pay 
the bulk of the taxation taken in the form of 
income tax and death duties. The idle rich 
get the full protection of Government, and 
others pay for it ; and the majority of those 
who pay for this State protection of the 
enjoyments of the rich have neither property, 
employment, nor sustenance guaranteed to 
them by the State. 

If it be admitted that taxation should be 
in proportion to protection and benefit re- 
ceived from the State, and in proportion to 
ability to pay, the taxation of the working 
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classes must be acknowledged to be unjust. 
With 43 per cent, of the working classes 
living in poverty, with an average wage 
over the whole working class not sufficient 
to provide themselves with the standard of 
workhouse comfort, it becomes a crime to 
tax them for the protection of their property 
and the enjoyment of their privileges. 

In the rudest condition of human exist- 
ence, without State, law, or taxes, the indi- 
vidual can provide himself with his creature 
needs. He can suffer privation only from 
the failure of Nature. He is never obliged 
to remain idle and starve while the State 
protects others in the possession of enormous 
wealth which he has helped to create, and 
which is mockingly expended in scandalous 
luxury. 

The State can have no right to tax an 
individual until it has provided the conditions 
in which every willing worker is guaranteed 
the means of a healthy human life in return 
for useful work. The taxation of the neces- 
saries of life in the existing state of things 
is an aggravation of the poverty of the people. 
Such taxation, in the words of Mr. Gladstone, 
''is in no small degree a deduction from a 
scanty store which is necessary to ^^cx^^ 
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them a sufficiency not of the comforts of 
life, but even of the prime necessaries, of 
clothing, shelter, and of fuel." To tax 
poverty, and thereby deprive human beings 
of necessaries, whilst the rich have abundant 
stores, under the plea that all ought to con- 
tribute to the State, is an unjust and inhuman 
proceeding. 

But waiving for the moment the contention 
in the preceding paragraphs, and granting 
the claim that all should contribute in pro- 
portion to their incomes, the over-taxation of 
the poor stands out as a shameful injustice. 
The larger part of the national revenue 
is raised from indirect taxation. Twelve 
shillings out of every pound comes from 
such a source. It is true that the disparity 
between the proportions has been growing 
less during the last ten years, owing to the 
increase in the death duties and the income 
tax. The proportion of the total of indirect 
taxation to the whole amount of taxation is 
less, but the actual sum paid in indirect 
taxation is very considerably greater. In 
1899 the total Customs and Excise Revenue 
was ;f 50,050,000. In 1905-6 the amount 
derived from these two departments was 
• ;f 70,229,000, an increase in seven years of 
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over ;^20,ooo,ooo, or 40 per cent. This 
increase in working class taxation has been 
contemporary with a general decline in the 
wages of the workers. 

Though there has been during the same 
period an increase of direct taxation (income 
tax, &c.) of £20yOO0fiOOf there has been 
at the same time a continuous and consider- 
able increase in the incomes of this class; 
that is, in the ability of the class liable to 
taxation of that character. These two facts 
prove that the burden of the recent increases 
of taxation is being borne by the working 
people. 

The sum raised by Indirect Taxation in 
the year 1905-6 was ;f 70,229,000, made up 
as follows : — 

Customs Receipts 

;£2, 1 84,000 
273,000 



Coal Tax . 

Cocoa . 

Chicory and Coffee 

Dried Fruits 

Foreign Spirits . 

Sugar . 

Tea 

Tobacco . 

Wine . 

Other articles 



Total Customs Receipts 



230,000 

475,000 

3,894,000 

6,178,000 

6,815,000 

13,381,000 

1,176,000 

49,000 
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Excise Receipts 



Spirits . • . . 
Beer .... 
Glucose and Saccharine 
Railway Duty 
Licences 
Other items . 



;^ 1 7,765,000 

12,983,000 

103,000 

353,000 

4,365,000 

5,000 



Total Excise Receipts . ;£35,574,ooo 



Total of Indirect Taxation ;^7o,229,ooo 

To the above items of Indirect Taxation 
there might reasonably be added a sum of 
nearly ;^5,ocx),ocx) a year profit from the Post 
Office, and a sum of ;^8, 1 5 3,cxx) from Stamps, 
both items being in reality forms of Indirect 
Taxation. If these two sums be added to 
the tables given above, the total receipts from 
Indirect Taxation amount to ;^83,3 16,500 out 
of a total revenue from taxesof;£"i 34, 565,500; 
that is, about 62 per cent, of revenue is from 
Indirect Taxation. 



CHAPTER IV 

HOW THE POOR ARE TAXED 

It iS| of coursci impossible to ascertain 
exactly what proportion of the strictly In- 
direct Taxation is paid by the wage-earn- 
ing classes, but it is beyond question that 
they contribute the great bulk of it. The 
articles of consumption and of ordinary use 
which are taxed are tea, coffee, chicory, 
beer, chloroform, cocoa, collodion, ether, 
dried fruits, glucose, molasses, soap (in 
which spirit has been used), spirits, sugar, 
sweetened milk, tobacco, wine, playing- 
cards. 

The principal items of Indirect Taxation 
are the duties upon spirits, beer, sugar, tea, 
and tobacco. These four items are respon- 
sible for over ;f 60,000,000 of revenue. Ex- 
perts assign the proportion of the total annual 
Drink Bill of theUnited Kingdom contributed 
by the wage-earning classes at ;f 100,000,000. 
Assuming this figure as the b^s»v&^ ^^ ^cc^.^^ 
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get an approximate idea of the amount 
contributed by the working classes to the 
national revenue through the liquor taxes. 
A Committee of the British Association, 
reporting on the " Appropriation of Wages " 
in 1882, said that 75 per cent, of the total 
consumption of beer and spirits and 10 per 
cent, of the Wine Bill might be assigned as 
the shares of the working class. This basis 
works out that ;f26,5oo,ocx) of the revenue 
from drink taxes is contributed by the work- 
ing classes. 

The two other items which contribute 
largely to the revenue from Indirect Taxa- 
tion are the Tea Duty and the Sugar Tax. It 
is indisputable that the working classes con- 
sume more tea per head than the wealthier 
classes. The average annual consumption 
of tea, according to the Customs Autho- 
rities, is 6 lbs. per head of the population. 
The average working-class family will, 
therefore, consume from 30 to 40 lbs. of 
tea a year, paying a duty of from 15s. to 
20s. in 1905-6. Roughly, we may get at 
the amount of taxation upon tea, sugar, 
coffee, cocoa, fruit, and tobacco, contributed 
by the wage-earning classes, by assigning 
to them four-fifths of the total taxation 
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from these sources. This will work out as 
follows : — 

Four-fifths of Tea Duty • , ;£5 ,452,000 

Four-fifths of Sugar Tax . . 4,940,000 

Four-fifths of Tobacco Duty . 10,170,000 
Four-fifths of Taxes from Coffee, 

Cocoa, Chicory, Dried Fruits 725,000 

Total. . . ;^2 1,287,000 
Add working class Drink Taxation 26,500,000 

Total working class contribution 

to Indirect Taxation . . ^^47,787,000 

The proportion of four-fifths as the work- 
ing class portion of the whole community is 
well within the mark if we take the work- 
ing class as including families with a total 
income of less than ;fi^i6o a year. Mr. 
Chiozza Money, M.P., comes to the con- 
clusion that such families comprise nine- 
tenths of the total population. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that not far short 
of one-half of this class of families have in- 
comes so small that, if every penny be spent 
on absolute necessaries, these are not enough 
to provide a sufficiency of food, clothing, 
and shelter. 

The consumption of the articles enume- 
rated in the above statement of Indirect 
Taxation will be fairly unifonai om«. VioR. 
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whole of the families included among the 
working classes. The proportion of taxa- 
tion to income, therefore, will rise with the 
poverty of the people. The average burden 
per head of the wage-earning classes laid by 
Indirect Taxation is ;fi'i, 7s. 6d. a year, or 
£6, 17s. 6d. per family of five persons. 

The following extract from Mr. Seebohm 
Rowntree's book on " Poverty " will help to 
give an idea of the extent of working class 
poverty, and from it may be deduced some 
conclusions as to the severity and unjust 
proportion of taxation upon the very poor : — 



Classification of the Population of York 



Class. 


Family Income 

(Average Family, i.e. 

Parents and two to four 

Children). 


Number of 

Persons in 

each Class. 


Percentage of 

each Class 

upon the total 

Wa^e EUu^ers 

in York. 


Average 
Earnings 

per 
Family. 


A 
B 
C 
D 
E 

F 

G 


Per week. 
Under i8s. . . . 
1 8s. and under 21s. 
2 IS. and under 30s. 
Over 30s. . . . . 
Female Domestic 

Servants . . . 
Servant - keeping 

Class .... 
In Public Institutions 


1,957 

4,492 

15,710 

24,595 
4,296 

21,830 
2,932 


Per cent 
4.2 
9.6 

33-6 
52.6 

• •• 

• • • 

• • • 


8s. 4id. 

19s. 9d. 

26s. 7d. 
41 s. 9id. 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 






75,812 


100 


• • • 
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Taking £^0 a year as representing the 
family income of a considerable portion of 
the working class, we shall arrive at the con- 
clusion that this part of the population, 
though fighting a perpetual battle with 
want, pays an average of £6^ 17s. 6d. per 
family in Indirect Taxation for national 
purposes, or a sum equal to an income tax 
of nearly 2s. in the pound. The well-to-do 
family of equal number, with an income of, 
say, £2000 a year, will not consume more 
taxable articles ; their food, to a far greater 
extent, will consist of meat, milk, fruits, and 
other non-taxed articles. The amount of 
Indirect Taxation paid by two families of 
equal size, one with an income of £70^ and 
the other £2000 a year, works out at 2s. in 
the pound on his income for the poor man, 
and for the rich man at just over |d. in the 
pound on his income. In proportion to his 
ability to pay, the poor man is taxed, in- 
directly, thirty times more than the rich man. 

But this way of looking at the question 
does not show the whole of the wrong done 
to the poor by Indirect Taxation. Not only 
does the poor person pay enormously more 
in proportion to his ability to pay, but he 
actually pays more in taxation for an. ejoj&stk 
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weight of the taxed commodity than does 
the rich man. 

The poor man drinks cheap whisky and 
cheap tea, smokes cheap tobacco, and eats 
cheap sugar and cheap dried fruits. The 
tax is the same upon the cheap as upon the 
more expensive articles. Take tea and 
tobacco as illustrations of how this works 
out to the disadvantage of the poor. The 
average value of imported tea during 1904-5 
was 7jd. per lb. During this time the duty 
was 8d. and 6d. per lb. The tea almost 
universally bought by the working classes 
is retailed at is. 4d. per lb., including duty. 
The well-to-do pay up to 2s. 4d. a lb. 
With the duty at 6d. the poor pay a tea duty 
of 75 per cent on the value of the tea; the 
rich are taxed but 27 per cent, upon the 
price they pay for their tea. 

The same consideration for the pocket of 
the rich man is shown by a comparison of 
the duties on whisky and wine. The poor 
man's spirit is taxed lis. 4d. a gallon, the 
rich man's champagne 2s. 6d. per gallon. 
The case of tobacco is more strikingly unjust. 
The duties upon tobacco are as follows : — 

Manufactured cigars . . 6s. od. per lb. 
Cavendish or Negrohead . 4s. 4d. ,, „ 
Other tobacco . . 3s. lod. „ „ 
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These duties are charged by weight, so 
that the common cigars and common tobacco 
(the poor man's penny cigar and his twist or 
shag) pay as much duty as the rich man's 
expensive smokes, ounce for ounce. Out of 
every threepence the working man pays for 
tobacco, twopence-halfpenny is tax. The 
poor man has a tax of 500 per cent, put upon 
the value of his tobacco. The rich man who 
smokes shilling cigars pays only from 20 to 
100 per cent, taxation. 

Indirect taxation takes more from the 
poor, over and above what goes to the 
revenue, than it does in the case of the rich. 
As Customs Duties are paid when the goods 
leave bond, the trade profit is added to the 
tax as well as to the value of the goods, and 
the higher the proportion of the tax to the 
cost price, the larger becomes the trader's 
profit on the duty. 

All proposals to remedy the glaring in- 
justice of the taxation at the same rate 
without regard to the value of the article have 
been rejected by the Revenue Authorities as 
impracticable. It is probably true that the 
difficulties of graduating a Customs Duty 
according to the value of the commodity 
art insuperable ; but be that as it. vsl'^^^^n^^ 
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injustice remains, and that fact is the reason 
why taxes should not be imposed which 
cannot be levied so as to bear evenly upon 
all classes. And above all is the tax con- 
demned when it must, from its character, 
press more heavily upon the poor than 
upon the rich. 

It may be urged that some of the In- 
direct Taxation paid by the working classes 
is self-imposed, or that, at least, they are 
under no compulsion to pay it. It is true 
that no person is compelled to drink beer or 
spirits, to smoke tobacco, to eat sugar or 
currants, or to drink tea and coffee. But 
this sort of argument misses the very reason 
why taxes are laid upon the articles men- 
tioned. It is precisely because drink, tobacco, 
tea, and sugar are so largely and so gene- 
rally consumed that these articles are taxed. 
The excuse given for the re-imposition of 
the Sugar Tax and the Bread Tax during 
the war was that it was desired to broaden 
the basis of taxation. If the people gave up 
drinking liquor and smoking tobacco, the 
orthodox ideas of taxation would be the 
cause of the immediate transfer of the taxes, 
to some other articles which the people gener 
rally used or consumed. 
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Another very strong objection to Indirect 
Taxation is that aheady hinted at, namely, 
that the tax-payer has little knowledge of 
what he actually does pay in taxation. How 
many smokers, for instance, know that when 
they pay 3d. for an ounce of tobacco, only 
^d. is for the tobacco and 2|d. for the tax. 
How many housewives know that there is a 
tax at all upon coffee, cocoa, rasins, or even 
upon sugar. When we remember the violent 
and successful opposition of the smokers 
to an increase of a halfpenny an ounce in the 
price of tobacco, some seven years ago, when 
the tobacco duty was increased, one may 
form some idea of the revolution which 
would come if the attempt were to be made 
now, for the first time, to put a 2^6. tax 
upon a halfpenny-worth of tobacco. 

Indirect Taxation never brings home to 
a nation the price of its folly. The South 
African War, as everybody knows, cost 
;f 2 50,000, 000; but by adding half the cost 
to the National Debt and one-half of the 
remainder to Indirect Taxation, the people 
have been prevented from fully appreciating 
the cost of the war, though paying it none 
the less, and suffering from it none the less. 

If, instead of paying for this w^r \s^ 



CHAPTER V 

SOURCES OF DIRECT TAXATION 

The revenue from Direct Taxation in 
1905-6 was made up as follows : — 



Estate Duty . 


. i;i3,585»783 


Probate Duty 


78,258 


Account Duty 


3»U6 


Temporary Estate Duty 


10,117 


Legacy Duty 


3,084,605 


Succession Duty . 


677,883 


Corporation Duty . 


48,344 


Land Tax . . . , 


720,000 


House Duty . . . . 


1,950,000 


Property and Income Tax . 


3i,35o/x)o 


Total Direct Taxation 


;£S 1,508,136 



The objections to which Indirect Taxation 
is open do not apply to the taxes enumerated 
above, though the manner in which some of 
these taxes are levied falls far short of an 
ideal plan of taxation. 

The Land Tax, which brought in last 
year a sum of ;f 720,000, is the survival of 
a scheme enacted in 1692, whereby " every 
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person, body politic and corporate, having 
any estate in ready monies or in any debts 
owing to them, or having any estate in 
goods, wares, merchandise or other chattels 
or personal estate whatsoever, within this 
realm or without, shall yield and pay unto 
their Majesties four shillings in the pound, 
according to the true yearly value thereof." 
A further section of the Act imposes a 
tax of four shillings in the pound upon 
all incomes from office or employment 
for profit. The fourth section of the Act 
expressly enacts a Land Tax "of four 
shillings of every twenty shillings of the true 
yearly value of all manors, messuages, lands 
and tenements ; and quarries, mines, tithes, 
tolls and all hereditaments whatsoever." 

From 1692 to 1798 this Land Tax was 
continued, the rate varying from one shilling 
to four shillings in the pound, according to 
the requirements of the Government. In 
1798, however, the Land Tax was made 
permanent, and fixed at four shillings in 
the pound on the valuation of 1692, on all 
rents and profits from real property. The 
proportion due from each Parish was fixed, 
and the precise amount is still levied on 
every Parish in Great Britain^ exce^^-H^VsKt^ ^ 
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the tax has been redeemed. The tax, when 
first fixed in 1798, raised ;f 1,905,077, but the 
redemptions have brought down the revenue 
from that figure to £720,000. 

The increase in land values has reduced 
the rate in the pound upon the present 
rental to an insignificant sum in many parts 
of the country, the rate in Lancashire amount- 
ing to less than ^d. in the pound on the pre- 
sent rental. In 1 905 there were 659 parishes 
where the assessment was at the rate of a 
penny in the pound, or less than a penny in 
the pound. 

The assessment of the tax upon personal 
property never seems to have been carried 
out beyond the first assessment. The ex- 
planation offered is, that the tax was re- 
garded as a fixed charge upon the persons 
upon whom it was first levied, and as these 
persons ceased, through inability or death, 
to be chargeable, the personal tax gradually 
disappeared. 

The idea behind the perpetuation of the 
Land Tax was probably that the tax was a 
rent to the Crown for the use of the land, as 
the proprietorship of the land by the Crown 
was then more clearly understood than it is 
to-day. 



The House Duty 
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The increment in land- values since 1692 
has made the amount of the present yield 
from the Land Tax a grotesque absurdity. 
The present Land Tax ought to be repealed 
and some scheme applied which will secure 
for the community the social increment in 
land-values. Of this, more by-and-by. 



The Inhabited House Duty 

A sum of nearly ;f 2,000,000 a year is 
raised by Inhabited House Duty. This tax 
is levied according to the following scale : — 





Whbrb thb Annual Valub 


Amounts to 
£^0 bat not 
above £40. 


Exceeds £j^o 
but not £60, 


Exceeds 
£60, 


Houses used solely 
as private dwell- 
ings .... 

Residential Shops, 
Hotels, Farm- 
houses, Lodg- 
ing-houses . . 


In th« £. 

3d. 
3d. 


In the £. 
6d. 

4d. 


In the £, 
9d. 

6d. 



It is doubtful if this tax is worth the 
trouble of levying, and it is not always fair 
in its incidence, especially in the ca£&% ^ 
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the houses falling below £/^^ and resi- 
dential shops, lodging-houses, and farm- 
houses. The enormous increase in rents 
within this generation has brought houses 
inhabited by working people within the tax- 
able limit, and this makes a very undesir- 
able addition to the rent of a house, a rent 
already far beyond that which a working 
man's income ought to have to bear. This 
tax has the pernicious effect of the old 
window-tax. It is a tax on healthy con- 
ditions, and tends to lower the standard of 
housing accommodation. 

The rent of a house is not always a 
sure indication of the tenant's ability to 
pay taxes. The desired contribution to 
the revenue from people who ought to 
pay could be obtained as surely, say, by 
an addition to the Income Tax, as it is 
now got by the Inhabited House Duty, 
without any of the hardships which that 
tax frequently inflicts. 

The two chief sources of revenue from 
Direct Taxation are the Estates Duties and 
the Income Tax. The rates of Estate 
Duties were fixed by Sir William Har- 
court's Finance Act of 1894, and are as 
follows : — 
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Scale of Estate Duties 

Upon the principal value ascertained as 
provided by law, of all property, real or 
personal, settled or not settled, passing 
by deaths occurring after 1st August 1894, 
Estate Duty is leviable at the undermen- 
tioned rates : — 



Whbrb thb Principal Valub of thb 

ESTATB 


Rate of Duty 
per Cent 


Exceeds 


And does not Exceed 


£ 

100 

500 

1,000 

10,000 

25,000 

50,000 

75.000 

100,000 

150,000 

250,000 

500,000 

1,000,000 


£ 

500 

1,000 

10,000 

25,000 

50,000 

75»ooo 
100,000 
150,000 
250,000 
500,000 
1,000,000 

• • • 


I 

2 

3 
4 
4i 
5 

1* 

7 



An extra duty of i per cent, on settled estates. 

Sir William Harcourt's reform of the 
Death Duties was the most drastic change 
in our taxation made in modern times. 
It is to be deplored that no ^^^Iv^^'sx'd^lYCiV'AS. 
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advantage has come from this reform. The 
increase of revenue obtained by the revision 
has been about eight millions a year, but 
since the scheme came into operation the 
annual amount spent upon the Army and 
the Navy has risen by ;f 37,000,000 a year. 

The only criticism I venture to offer 
here on Sir W. Harcourt's revision is, that 
it was unduly merciful to the large estates, 
and began the taxation of estates at a 
figure somewhat too low. 

The Income Tax is the most important 
source of revenue. Last year it contributed 
;f 31,350,000 to the Exchequer. The return 
from the Income Tax has nearly doubled 
during the past ten years. It has been 
a more valuable contributor to the Ex- 
chequer than the revised Death Duties. 
In 1894 (the last complete year of the 
old Death Duties) the net receipts from 
Death Duties was ;£'9,979,69i. In 1906 
the sum was ;f 17,488,136. In 1894 the 
Income Tax contributed ;£" 15,649,000, and 
in 1906 a sum of j^'s 1,200,000. In 1904 
the rate was 8d. in the pound; in 1906 
the rate was is. in the pound. 

In view of the importance which is attached 
to the possibility of Income Tax reform, a 
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somewhat detailed statement of the system 
at present in force is necessary. 

Unlike the Death Duties, which since Sir 
William Harcourt's re-arrangement have re- 
mained fixed, the Income Tax is regarded as 
a reservoir from which to draw in time of 
exceptional national need. In 1895-6 the 
rate of tax was 8d. in the pound ; by 1902 it 
had risen to is. 3d., and in 1903 it declined 
to 1 1 d. These fluctuations scarcely conform 
to Adam Smith's condition, that the tax- 
payer ought to know the amount of tax lie 
is to be called upon to pay. But the expla- 
nation of the variation of the rate of Income 
Tax, often from year to year, is that the tax 
is regarded as an emergency tax, to be in- 
creased or decreased as circumstances may 
demand or permit 

An Income Tax fairly levied may be 
made to conform as nearly as possible to 
the ideal of a just tax. But the way in 
which the Income Tax is levied at present 
is unfair in its incidence. It presses with 
undue hardship upon certain classes, and 
permits others to escape with undeserved 
mercy. 



CHAPTER VI 

INCOME TAX REFORMS 

To help to a clearer understanding of what 
may follow, it might be helpful to set out 
the particulars in regard to the present 
Income Tax abatements and rates. 

Income Tax, 1905-6 

One shilling in the pound on incomes 
exceeding ;^i6o a year, abatements being 
allowed as follows : — 

£160 on incomes exceeding £i6o but not exceeding ;^400 



*D^ 


f> 


ff 


H.\j\j 


>> 


»> 


^Kju 


120 


•»» 


» 


500 


>f 


f> 


600 


70 


»» 


»» 


600 


f$ 


f> 


700 



No distinction whatever is made between 
the various sources of the income. The 
precarious income of the hard-working busi- 
ness man is taxed at the same rate as an 
equal income obtained from the rents of 
inherited property, or from the dividends 

of stocks or commercial investments. The 

40 
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professional or salaried man, whose income 
ceases with his own ability to work, is 
taxed equally with the person who need 
"take no thought for the morrow.*' The 
injustice of this is apparent. 

Beyond the slight relief given to incomes 
between ;^i6o and £700 f the present system 
makes no attempt to graduate the tax in 
proportion to the ability of the individual. 
The tax takes £/^o a year from an uncer- 
tain income of £^00. It takes £$00 from 
an unearned income of ;f io,(X)0. There is 
no equality of sacrifice, no equality of pay- 
ment for benefit received between two such 
contributions to the State. A tax of £^0 
on an income of ;^8oo is a deduction which 
can be felt, but to take j^'soo from an income 
oi £iOfOOO makes no appreciable difference 
to the income; it deprives the individual 
of no possible comfort; it simply reduces 
the individual's power by that amount to 
indulge in a luxury which is demoralising 
to everybody it touches. 

The Income Tax as at present levied 
shows too little consideration for the smaller 
incomes, which are the largest in number, 
and too much regard for property, la \^V^ \ 
Mr. Gladstone said : " 1 do tiot dow\fc"sX. n^^ 
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opinion commonly entertained that intelli- 
gence and skill are too hardly pressed upon 
as compared with property." But in the 
years which have passed since those words 
were spoken, nothing has been done to lessen 
the evil. 

These are objections which have always 
been felt and expressed in regard to the 
modern Income Tax. During the last sixty 
years innumerable Committees have sat 
to inquire into the mode of assessing and 
collecting the Income and Property Tax, 
and whether any mode of levying the same 
so as to render the tax more equitable 
could be adopted. All these Committees 
have taken much evidence, and debated 
the subject at great length. Many of them 
have presented elaborate reports, and made 
more or less valuable recommendations ; but 
Chancellors of the Exchequer have ignored 
the reports, and have let matters rest until 
the discontent became strong once more, 
when it was again pacified by the appoint- 
ment of another Committee. 

During the Parliamentary Session of 1906 
such a Select Committee, appointed by Mr. 
Asquith, presided over by Sir Charles Dilke, 
has sat, taken evidence^ and reported. 
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The reference to this Committee was 
restricted. The Committee was prevented, 
by the terms of its appointment, from going 
beyond the questions of the practicability 
of graduating the Income Tax, and of dif- 
ferentiating, for the purpose of the tax, 
between "permanent" and "precarious" 
incomes. " It was beyond the scope of the 
inquiry to consider the desirability or equity, 
on general grounds of public policy, of the 
various proposals which were placed before 
the Committee." 

The constitution of the Committee was 
such as to discourage any sanguine expec- 
tations that revolutionary changes would 
be recommended. They report, however, 
in favour of both graduation and differentia- 
tion, and recommend "that a compulsory 
personal declaration from each individual 
of total net income on which tax is payable 
is expedient, and would do much to prevent 
the evasion and avoidance of Income Tax 
which at present prevail." 

These recommendations are all valuable, 
and especially is it gratifying to have the 
explicit statement of the importance of a 
personal declaration of total income from, 
each individual At pxeseul ^. ^xwsv^. \% 
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required, in the personal declaration, to give 
only such income as has not already been 
taxed at source, unless he desires to claim 
some abatement, when it is necessary for 
him to prove that his total income is within 
the limit to entitle him to the abatement he 
claims. But in all cases where a person's 
income is above the abatement limit of 
£700 the Revenue Authorities do not require 
a full statement of income, but only of such 
portions as have not been taxed at the source. 
The dividends from investments are paid, 
less the Income Tax, the Income Tax being 
always collected where it is made, that is, 
at "the source." This system of collec- 
tion at source has many advantages, chief 
amongst which are : — 

It has been found to work well in practice. 

It secures, under circumstances where 
evasion is difficult, two-thirds of the 
present Income Tax. 

It secures Income Tax upon the dividends 
of foreign holders of shares in British 
Companies. 

It secures economy in the cost of collection. 
The only serious drawback to the system 
of collecting the Income Tax at source has 
been that no reliable information could be 
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furnished by the assessment returns of the 
number of individuals with total incomes 
of specified amounts. The absence of 
authentic statistical information as to the 
number of rich people, and the amounts of 
their respective incomes, is a disgrace to the 
Revenue Authorities, and is a serious hin- 
drance to arriving at necessary facts bearing 
on wealth distribution. If the recommen- 
dation of the Committee, that each individual 
should be required to give a return of his 
total net income, whether already taxed or 
not, were carried out, we should then have 
the material for putting every individual 
into his proper compartment, and the way 
to graduating and differentiating the amount 
of the tax would be open. 

Taxation reform, let me repeat, must 
follow on the line of abolishing Indirect 
Taxation, of transferring the taxes to incomes 
and estates, and of the increasingly heavy 
taxation of large incomes and big fortunes. 
The report of Sir Charles Dilke's Committee 
concedes everything the Socialist could wish 
as to the practicability of carrying out the 
Socialist plan of taxation. The principle 
and the practicability admitted, the rest be- 
comes a question of detail and degree* 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH 

We now digress somewhat to consider to 
what extent the wealth of the country is 
available for increased taxation. It will be 
remembered that in the earlier chapter we 
declared the Socialist object to be to secure 
social wealth for social use. Modern indus- 
try tends more and more to give large in- 
comes to individuals without any labour or 
effort on the part of the receivers, such in- 
comes being drawn from capital invested in 
companies, and in the work or management 
of which the shareholder takes no part 
The abortive Select Committee which sat in 
1 86 1 printed a rejected report by its Chair- 
man in which these words appear : " In one 
sense,a//incomes aredependent upon labour; 
neither rents, interest of money, dividends of 
companies, nor dividends in the funds, can 
accrue without the labour of those who till 
the land, employ the money, work the com- 
pany, or, out of their industry, provide the 

revenue to pay the public dividends; but 

46 
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' spontaneous ' incomes are distinguishable 
by this — the labour of the owners of such 
incomes is not requisite for their production. 
They are free to employ their talents, their 
labour or their time, in any way they please ; 
the income derived from the investment of 
their capital needs not their assistance." 

Since 1861 there has been a then un- 
drcamt-of development of incomes to which 
this description applies. Let the Returns to 
the Board of Inland Revenue tell the tale. 

Total Gross Amount of Income brought 
UNDER Review for the Period 1885 to 1905 

Year. Total Gross Amounts. 

1885 ;£63I,467,I32 

669,358*613 



1890 

1895-6 

1896-7 

1897-8 

1898-9 

1899-1900 

1900-I 

1901-2 

1902-3 

1903-4 



677,769,850 
704,741,608 
734,461,246 
762,667,309 

791,735413 

833,355,513 
866,993,453 

879,638,546 

902,758,585 
912,129,680 



1904-5 

1905-6 Not yet available. 

Particulars of the way in which the gross 
assessment of £gi2,i2g,6So for 1904-5 is 
made up are important to an understanding 
of the possibilities of Income Tax t^N\^\^\^ 
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In the ten years from 1885 to 1895 the 
Gross Assessments to Income Tax increased 
by ;^46,300,ooo only. In the second decade, 
from 1895 to 1905, there was an unbroken 
record of large annual increases amounting 
in the aggregate to ;^23S,ooo,ooo a year. 
Comparing the gross amount of income 
arising from the ownership of lands, houses, 
&c., for the year 1904-5 with that for 1895-6, 
there was a net increase of ;^44,5 11,000, or 
2 I.I per cent. There was a decrease in land 
of ;6^3, 1 50,000, or 5.6 per cent; and an in- 
crease as regards houses of ;^47,032,ooo, or 
30.4 per cent. 

Businesses, Concerns, Professions, &c«, 
show an increase of ;f 147,948,000, or 41. i 
per cent, during the ten years; and salaries of 
Government, Corporation, and Public Com- 
pany Officials increased during the period 
from ;f 53f037»oco to ;f89,374,ooo, or 67.6 
per cen t. The conversion of private concerns 
into Public Companies has had the effect of 
increasing the amount assessed under the 
last-named head at the expense of the class 
"Profits from Businesses and Concerns." 

The outstanding feature of the compari- 
son of the Gross Income of 1881 with 1905 
is the enormous increase in the profits of 
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"Public Companies." In 1881 the gross 
profits of "Public Companies," including 
railways, mines, canals, gasworks, water- 
works, and commercial companies, were 
;f 76,000,000. In 1905 this item had risen 
y to ;^247,332,3io, or over 200 per cent. 
This is all "spontaneous" income, income 
which accrues to the recipients indepen- 
dently of their own labours. 

The total income of the nation is estimated 
(1904) at ;^ 1, 7 1 0,000,000. In 1884 it was 
put by Sir Louis Mallet at ;f 1,289,000,000. 
The increase in the nation's annual income 
in these twenty-one years is ;£42 1,000,000, 
and the profits, &c., returned for Income Tax 
account for ;^28o,ooo,ooo of the increase, 
the profits assessed under Schedule D (from 
Businesses, Companies, &c.) accounting for 
no less than ;^2 12,000,000 of this increase. 

The next point to be considered is the 
number of individuals by whom the sum of 
;^9 1 2, 1 29,680 (the gross amount of income 
brought under the review of the Revenue de- 
partment in 1 90s ) is received. Though there 
are no absolutely unimpeachable statistics 
to explain thi^ question, there is a sufficient 
agreement amongst investigators to arrive 
at a fairly trustworthy estimate. 
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Sir Henry Primrose, the Chairman of the 
Board of Inland Revenue, in his evidence 
before the Select Committee on Income Tax, 
states that it would be a reasonable con- 
clusion to fix the number of individuals with 
incomes between £i6o and ;^7oo at 800,000, 
and the number with incomes above ;^700 
at 300,000 ; that is, the total number of in- 
dividuals with incomes over £160 a year 
may be set down at 1,100,000. This may 
be taken as a fairly liberal estimate. 

Mr. Cbiozza Money, M.P., to whose pains- 
taking investigations into the distribution of 
the national income all interested in the 
subject are much indebted, put in as evidence 
before the Select Committee the following 
analysis of the distribution of the nation's 
income. His figures were accepted with 
but slight modification by the official wit- 
nesses from Somerset House. 

It is not necessary to trouble our readers 
with a detailed statement as to the way in 
which this analysis of the distribution of 
the National Income has been worked out 
Those interested further will find full in- 
formation in the Evidence of Sir Charles 
Dilke's Committee. 
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Income of the United Kingdom in 1904 

Distribution as between (i) those with ;^7oo per an- 
num and upwards, (2) those with ;£ 160 to £700 per 
annum, (3) those with less than ;^i6o per annum. 





Number. 


Income. 


A. Persons with in- 
comes of ;f 700 per 
annum and up- 
wards and their 
families(275,ooo x 5) 

B. Persons with in- 
comes bet w een ;^ 1 60 
and ;f 700 and fami- 
lies (750,000 X 5) . 

C. Persons with less 
than ;f 160 and their 
families .... 


1.375,000 

3,750,000 
37,875,000 


;^585,000,000 

245,000,000 
{180,000,000 




43,000,000 


;^i,7io,ooo,ooo 






The Chairman of the Board of Inland Re- 
venue has made an analysis of the distribu- 
tion of incomes above ;£^5000 into grades, and 
has submitted the following very conser- 
vative estimate : — 

Estimate of Number of Persons with 
Incomes over ;^5ooo a Year 



Class. 



Over }^40,ooo a year .... 

Between ;^20,ooo and ;^40,ooo 

,, 10,000 ,, 20,000 

„ 5,000 ,, 10,000 

Total over ;f 5000 a year . . 



Number. 



250 

750 
2,500 

6,500 



10,000 



Total Income. 



;^20,000,000 
21,000,000 
35,000,000 
45,000,000 



t 
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CHAPTER VIII 

FISCAL AND OTHER REFORMS 

The State has no right to tax individuals 
unless it is prepared to put the money thus 
obtained to a more useful purpose than that 
to which it was formerly devoted. 

The just and beneficial needs of the com- 
munity must be the measure of taxation. 
Public requirements, social reform, ought 
not to remain unsatisfied so long as there is 
untaxed rent, interest, and profit appro- 
priated by individuals. 

The amount of revenue it is desired to 
raise at any time will be determined by the 
cost of carrying out needed and agreed-upon 
social reforms. 

Local and national reforms wait for 

money. In the sphere of Local Government, 

the health, the education, the comfort of the 

people are being sacrificed for the want of 

means. The burden of local rates is felt to 

be so oppressive that only expenditure which 
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cannot be obviated is incurred. Between 
1880 and 1903 the local rates in England and 
Wales have increased per head of the popu- 
lation from 17s. 6d. to £1, los. id. The 
Total Rates raised by local bodies in 
Great Britain in 1903-4 amounted to 
;£'58,256,864, being an increase in fifteen 
ycarsof;f27,2S6,i57, or 87 per cent. 

It is important to take note of the fact 
that the increase of municipal rates is 
accounted for by the larger expenditure 
upon Education, the Poor, and Public 
Health. In 1905 there were 1,342,892 
more children on the registers of the 
Elementary Schools in Great Britain than 
in 1891, and in 1903 the sum taken from 
the rates for aiding the schools was 
;£'i6,273,877, while in 1891 the amount 
was £7fi49fi66. There has been an in- 
crease in the annual sum spent in Relief 
of the Poor in the last fifteen years of over 

;fS,000,CXX). 

Many of the public services formerly 
local in their character have now assumed 
a national character. The education of the 
children, the provision of work for the 
workless, the treatment of the aged poor 
and infirm, are increasingly recognised aa 
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being national, and not merely local, obliga- 
tions. In recognition of these obligations 
the State collects nearly ;^30,ooo,cxx) a 
year of taxation (including the Education 
Grants), which it hands over to the Local 
Authorities to assist their work of local 
administration. 

In this system of Grants-in-Aid we have 
a happy blending of the spheres of respon- 
sibilities of national government and local 
administration. The ideal administration is 
that which combines in the most exact pro- 
portions national contribution and national 
control with local contribution and local 
management. The proportions will vary in 
different matters. In Education and in 
Poor Law the cost of the systems should 
equitably be borne chiefly by the nation, 
demanding only such local contribution as 
will excuse some measure of local manage- 
ment and will stimulate local patriotism to 
the highest efficiency. 

The question of national taxation cannot 
in these days be considered apart from the 
kindred subject of Local Government, and 
to an ever-increasing extent will the hitherto 
distinct spheres of the two authorities com- 
mingle. For most purposes of well-being 
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will the nation have to be considered as a 
unit With the object of establishing at least 
a national minimum of well-being, if not a 
more uniform condition, the poorer parts 
of the country will not have to be left to 
struggle as best they can with their insuf- 
ficient means to educate their children, and 
deal with the problems of unemployment, 
of public health, and of old age. The whole 
national resources will have to be available 
to the whole nation for treating these 
problems. 

The Socialist Budget would provide for a 
very considerable increase of the Grants- 
in-Aid, retaining for the Central Govern- 
ment just sufficient control or inspection 
over the expenditure as would not interfere 
with the reasonable freedom of the Local 
Authority. The Grant-in-Aid should be a 
pa3rment by results, the Local Authority 
being encouraged to exert itself to the 
utmost of its ability by the promise of a 
reward in proportion to its success. 

The removal of the greater part of the 
Education Rate and the Poor Rate from the 
Local Rates would liberate a considerable 
capacity which might be utilised to some ex- 
tent to carry out desired local improve.\sft:»\& 
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of a more strictly local character, and which 
now are left undone because of the want of 
money. 

The first Socialist Budget would, there- 
fore, be called upon to provide for : — 

The Transfer of the Cost of Education 

to the State. 
Some provision for Dealing with the 

Unemployed. 
The Treatment of the Infirm and Aged. 
The Abolition of Indirect Taxation. 
The Establishment of a " Free Break- 
fast Table." 
The payment of Returning Officers* 

Expenses. 
Payment of Members. 
The transfer of the cost of Education to 
the State would involve an obligation to 
provide, in round figures, say, ;f 20,ooo,cxx) 
a year in addition to the sum which is given 
from the Imperial Exchequer at present 
It is important not to forget that this 
would be a transfer and not an addition to 
the total taxation of the country. 

The Unemployed problem is not to be 
solved by Grants-in-Aid from the National 
Exchequer. But by that means a great 
deal may be done to relieve temporary 
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distress. Every district in the country has 
improvements it would like to carry out if 
it had the means. It is not to be expected, 
if the unemployed be set to work, that the 
work will be done as cheaply as by the 
employment of efficient and trained labour. 
But any extra cost will have been wisely 
incurred in preserving the manhood of the 
men employed, and in preventing them from 
sinking into the painful class of social dere- 
licts. Every Local Authority ought to have 
some elastic organisation which can expand 
or contract so as to absorb the unemployed 
in useful work at any given time. The sum 
of ;f 200,000 set aside in 1906 for distribu- 
tion to the Local Authorities is a precedent 
a Socialist President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board will put before a Socialist 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and his plea 
would certainly result in a sum of not less 
than ;£'2,ooo,ooo a year being set aside, if 
required, for a similar purpose. 

The community, unlike the individual, 
never dies. The State can not only afford, 
but has a duty to look to the future. 
Certain schemes which would give ultimate 
benefit are not promoted because, whilst 
the cost will fall immediately, the retura 
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will be postponed. The State is just the 
body to undertake such schemes. Such a 
scheme is afforestation. Individual land- 
owners will not undertake the work because 
they themselves may not live to reap the 
benefits. The initial capital and cost of 
labour will have to be provided from State 
funds. Out of the money set apart for the 
Unemployed an extensive scheme of affores- 
tation may be financed. 

Afforestation is a proposal which should 
be urged on the merits of the importance 
and necessity of afforestation, and only 
incidentally as a scheme for relieving the 
unemployed. Our imports of timber and 
wood in various forms now amount to about 
;f 30,000,000 a year in value. There is no 
insuperable difficulty in the way of all our 
timber requirements being, in time, supplied 
from our own forests. Dr. Schlich, the great 
authority on Forestry, calculates that nine 
million acres would be required to produce 
the present value of forest imports. We 
have twelve million acres of land which are 
unsuitable for cultivation, but which are 
admirably fitted for tree-growing. 

The planting of these acres would, of 
course, be gradual, and, if they were planted 
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at the rate of 400,000 a year, at least 20,000 
labourers — corresponding to a population of 
100,000 people — would be employed. At 
the end of thirty years, when all the twelve 
million acres were planted, permanent em- 
ployment would be given to about 200,000 
labourers, representing a population of a 
million people. 

In addition to the people directly employed 
in the forests, there would be a large popu- 
lation provided for in supplying the needs 
of the forest workers. Germany provides 
a useful illustration of the possibilities of 
forestry. There, 12 per cent, of the total 
population is employed in the forests, or in 
connection with the forests. There are one 
million persons directly employed in the 
woods, and three million persons in work- 
ing the trees into timber and into forms for 
manufacturing use. 

Much of the land which would be utilised 
for afforestation would be land which is, 
at present, waste. Its value is negligible. 
The whole of the twelve million acres could 
probably be bought for as many pounds. 
That would not involve an annual charge 
for interest and repayment of more than 
;£'6oo,ooo. But as the accfi\vct.\sveci\. ^^ "^^ 
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land would be gradual, only some portion of 
that charge would have to be met. The 
cost of planting, draining, and fencing is set 
down by experts at from £^ to £^ per acre. 
Regard for our national welfare in the 
future, consideration for utilising the land 
for its natural purpose, the desire to do 
something for the unemployed — all should 
respond to the claims which afforestation 
has for doing much to fulfil these needs. 



CHAPTER IX 

OLD AGE PENSIONS 

On the 14th March 1906 the following 
motion was passed by the House of Com- 
mons without a division : " That in the 
opinion of this House a measure is urgently 
needed in order that, out of funds provided 
by taxation, provision can be made for the 
payment of a pension to all the aged subjects 
of His Majesty in the United Kingdom/' 

In speaking to this motion Mr. Asquith 
said : ** On the broad grounds of principle 
on which this motion has been put forward, 
not only is there no reluctance on the part 
of the Government to accept it, but there 
is the strongest and keenest possible desire, 
by every means we can find available and 
practicable, to further the object the motion 
has in view. This is one of the subjects, few 
and rare, I am sorry to say, as to which I 
believe there is no difference of opinion in 

any part of the House." The Chancellor 

«5 -^ 
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then went on to point out that the prospect 
of carrying out such a proposal was more 
remote than it was ten years ago, "our 
annual expenditure having, in these ten 
years, risen by ;f40,ooo,ooo," The only 
hope of realising an Old Age Pension 
scheme lay in retrenchment in Army and 
Navy expenditure. 

This reply was not very encouraging. To 
a deputation which waited upon the Prime 
Minister and Mr. Asquith in November of 
the same year, the Chancellor was somewhat 
more definite, but not more committal. Per- 
haps the certainty of a very large surplus 
next April had lightened up the honourable 
gentleman's horizon. 

The cost of a scheme of Old Age Pensions 
can only be estimated approximately. It is 
impossible to estimate to what extent people 
not in fairly comfortable circumstances would 
take advantage of a universal scheme. 

A Departmental Committee was appointed 
in 1900 to arrive at some estimate of the cost 
of such a scheme as that recommended by 
the Select Committee which reported in 
1899. The scheme of this Committee was 
not universal. It ruled out all who, within 
twenty years, had been committed to penal 
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servitude or to imprisonment without the 
option of a fine, who had received poor-law 
relief within twenty years, who had an in- 
come of more than ten shillings a week, and 
who could not produce evidence of having 
practised thrift. 

The cost of such a scheme in 1901 was 
estimated to be as follows : — 

Cost of Old Age Pension Scheme 

Estimated number of persons of over United Kingdom. 

sixty-five years in 1901 . . 2,016,000 
Deduct : — 

1. For those with los. a week of 

income 741,000 

2. For Paupers .... 5i5>oco 

3. For Criminals and Lunatics • 32,000 

4. For the Thriftless . . • 72>7oo 

Total Deductions . . . 1,360,700 
Estimated number of Pensioners 655,300 

Estimated Cost .... ;£9,976,ooo 
Add for Administration • • • 299,000 

Total Estimated Cost • • • ;£io,275,ooo 
In round figures . • • . ;£io,3oo/xx> 

That was the estimated cost of a pension 
of from 5 s. to 7s. a week (ranging according 
to the cost of Uving in the locality) at the age 
of sixty-five. The following further estusL^dSuts^ 
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were made.for schemes to begin with a pen- 
sionable age at seventy and seventy-five : — 



1901. 


66. 


70. 


75. 


1901 
1911 
1921 


;fio,30o,ooo 
12,650,000 
15,650,000 


;f5,950,ooo 
7,450,000 
9,550,000 


;f2,950,ooo 
3.700,000 
4,950,000 



It is certain that no Parliament, least of 
all a Socialist Parliament, would agree to 
establish a scheme with the exemptions sug- 
gested by the Select Comtnittee. The scheme 
must be universal, and the cost would, there- 
fore, be higher than the Committee's estimate. 
It would not be wise to make any consider- 
able reduction for pensions not claimed, so, 
to be on the safe side, ;f 20,cxx),ooo may be 
set down as the initial cost of an Old Age 
Pension scheme. 

But as a set-off against this a considerable 
saving of Poor Law Relief would be effected. 
How much, it is difficult to say. The last 
returns of Local Taxation which deal with 
1904-5 give the following sums as having 
been spent in the year on '' Relief of the 
Poor and matters connected therewith : " — 



England and Wales 
Scotland . 
Ireland . 



;^i3,85i,98i 
1,402,354 

1,253,355 



Total of Poor Law Relief ;£ 16, 507,690 
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This sum includesi of courscj, a large 
amount which would necessarily be ex- 
pended if Old Age Pensions were estab- 
lished. A humanised Poor Law would still 
require to maintain institutions in which the 
infirm and aged without relatives might find 
an honourable and a comfortable home. 
The saving in Poor Law Relief by Old Age 
Pensions might be anything from five to ten 
million pounds a year. There would be a 
corresponding relief to local taxation, or, 
preferably, a transfer of the amount saved 
to payment for the improvement of other 
local services. 

Payment of Members 

The present Parliament has unanimously 
declared in favour of Returning Officers' 
charges being a public charge, and by an 
overwhelming majority once more approved 
the principle of Payment of Members. We 
are assured by the Government that nothing 
but the difficulty of finding the money stands 
in the way of these reforms being carried out. 
To pay 670 members ;£^300 a year each would 
require ;£^26 1,000, and the average annual 
cost of providing for Returning Officers' 
charges might be put at the liberal figure of 
;£ 1 39,000 a year. To carry out tWa L.\Vi«.^ 
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promise would therefore require ;^400,000 
a year. 

Abolition of Indirect Taxation 

For eighty years a Free Breakfast-table 
has been a shibboleth of Radicalism. The 
foregoing chapters, dealing with Indirect 
Taxation, show how far from realisation is 
this oft-preached reform. To establish a 
Free Breakfast-table the duties require 
to be removed from cocoa, coffee, chicory, 
dried fruits, sugar, and tea. To do this 
would involve a loss of revenue amounting 
to ;^ 14,000,000, We do not propose, for 
reasons to be stated later, to interfere in the 
first Socialist Budget with the taxes upon 
Spirits, Beer, and Wines, nor upon Tobacco. 

Further remissions of taxation would be 
made by removing all Licence duties upon 
trade, except in the case of Drink licences 
and Tobacco. It is important that traders 
who deal in excisable articles should be 
licensed as a protection to the revenue. 
For this reason, and for the same reason 
that the Drink taxes are to be maintained, it 
is not proposed to interfere with licences for 
the sale and manufacture of spirits and beer. 

The revenue from Excise Licences of all 
riptions amounts to ;f4, 36 5,000. The 
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Licences to carry on the Drink and Tobacco 
trades raise ;£'2, 2 50,000 a year. Other licen- 
ces which might be described as taxes on 
luxury which the Socialist Budget would not 
repeal are those upon male servants, private 
carriages, motors, armorial bearings, and guns. 

The licence duties which the Socialist 
Budget would abolish would be those upon 
chemists, auctioneers, house-agents, hawk- 
ers, plate-dealers, pawnbrokers, refreshment 
houses, and hackney carriages. The loss of 
revenue by the abolition of these licences 
would amount to about ;f 270,000 only. 

There remain two other objectionable heads 
of revenue which would find no place in a 
Socialist National Balance Sheet — the profit 
from the Post Office and the Stamp Duties. 
Improvements in the wages and conditions 
of labour in the lower grades of the Postal 
Service would absorb a considerable part 
of the present annual profit of ;f 5,000,000, 
and the rest might, with benefit, be utilised 
for cheapening the cost to the public of 
postal rates and services. The withdrawal 
of the Post Office surplus from relieving the 
rich of taxation, and the abolition of the 
Stamp Duties would involve a sacrifice of 
revenue to the extent of ;£^i 3,000,000 a year* 
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The abolition of Indirect Taxation, &c., 
to the extent outlined would cause a reduc- 
tion of the present revenue by the sum of 
;£'27,420,ooo, made up as follows : — 



Free Breakfast-table . 
Licence Duties abolished 
Post Office subsidy . 
Stamp Duties . 
Inhabited House Duty 
Land Tax . 

Taxation Remitted 



;^ 1 3,341,000 

270,000 

5,000,000 

8,150,000 

1,950,000 

720,000 

;£29,43i,ooo 




We may now summarise the proposed 
additions and remissions of taxation, and see 
what amount of new taxation will require 
to be imposed to carry out this programme. 

Reforms Suggested 

(To be met from the Imperial Revenue) 

For Education ;£20,ooo,ooo 

For Unemployed and Afforestation 2,000,000 
For Old Age Pensions . . . 20,000,000 
For Payment of Members and Re- 
turning Officers' Fees . . 400,000 

Total ;£42,4oo,ooo 

Taxation Remitted . . 29,431,000 

Total of Deficit . . ;^7 1,83 1,000 

The question now is, how to raise seventy- 
two millions of revenue. But it must not 
be forgotten that fifty-two millions of this 
is not additional taxation. 



CHAPTER X 

FINDING THE MILLIONS 

It is to the Income Tax, the Death Duties, 
and to Land Values we turn to make up 
the seventy-two millions of revenue we need. 

The Income Tax 

In the previous chapter on the Income 
Tax we have indicated the principles upon 
which it should be based. In the analysis 
of the distribution of the national income 
we have shown the enormous, unexhausted, 
taxable capacity of that one-thirtieth of the 
population who take one- third of the national 
income. The three things to aim at in the 
levying of the Income Tax are (i) graduation 
of tax according to size of income, (2) dif- 
ferentiation according to the nature of the 
income, (3) to derive the revenue from large 
and unearned incomes mainly. 

It is important that any new system of 

73 
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Income Tax assessment should conform to 
five conditions : — 

1. It should, as far as is consistent with 
securing the new objects aimed at, not be a 
violent and radical change from the present 
system. 

2. It should aim at simplicity, even if the 
attainment of simplicity involves some little 
loss of revenue. The method of assessing 
and raising the tax should be of a character 
to be easily understood. Simplicity of taxa- 
tion is generally consistent with economy of 
collection. 

3. It should be in conformity with popular 
ideas of just taxation, so as to secure the maxi- 
mum of co-operation from the tax-payers. 

4. It should be levied in such a way as to 
afford little opportunity of evasion. 

5. It should be capable of automatic in- 
crease of poundage, that is to say, it should 
be possible to increase the amount of the 
tax without in any way changing the system 
of levying and collecting. 

The three objects to be attained, namely, 
graduation, differentiation, and the diversion 
of excessive incomes to social use, can be 
secured without violence to any of the five 
conditions enumerated. 
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The relief given by the abolition of In- 
direct Taxation would remove the need for 
any remission of Income Tax on incomes 
between ;f 160 and ;f 7CX) a year, which, with 
a slight simplification of abatements, might 
remain as at present, with the tax at is. 
in the pound. It may be worth while to 
point out that incomes up to £yoo a year 
do not pay is. in the pound tax. Allowing 
for the abatements, the rate runs at from i^d. 
in the pound on incomes of ;f 18O; to lof d. 
in the pound on those of ;f 700. This re- 
minder is necessary to those with incomes 
subject to abatement who complain of the 
burden of a shilling Income Tax. 

A perfectly just and equitable system of 
levying, graduating, and differentiating the 
Income Tax cannot be evolved by one effort 
out of the chaos of the present official know- 
ledge. The most one might hope to accom- 
plish in the first Budget would be to lay the 
foundation of a better system, and afterwards 
to build in the light of experience and more 
accurate knowledge. 

I would suggest, therefore, that a begin- 
ning should be made by the special taxation 
of incomes over £$000 a year. The reasons 
for limiting the applicatiou of ^T^dLXx^xioxk^s^cA 
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differentiation to such incomes for a start 
are : — 

1. That by limiting the operation of the 
changes to a small number of persons (esti- 
mated at i6,cxx^) the difSculties incidental to 
any change will be reduced to a minimum. 

2. That the special treatment of incomes 
over ;f 5CXX5 would be immeasurably popular 
(except, of course, with the possessors of 
these incomes). 

3. This limitation would restrict the oppo- 
sition to a very small number of individuals. 

4. It would not be difficult to discover, 
with approximate completeness, all who were 
liable to this special treatment. 

5. It would be very valuable as an experi- 
ment, and the machinery having been estab- 
lished would only require increasing to deal 
with any extension which might, as the 
result of experience, be considered desirable, 
either in the way of carrying the system 
down to incomes below ;f5000, or in in- 
creasing the super-tax. 

6. To carry this out would require little 
addition to the present stafiF of the Revenue 
Z>epartmcnt. 

7. The additional revenue '^oxM \ie ^srerY 
considerable. 



Evasion of Tax T7 

8. Both graduation and differentiation 
could be easily applied. 

The possibilities of evasion of the super- 
tax on such incomes are very small. The 
probability of detection is great. This is so, 
because the sources of large incomes are 
either obvious or easily traced, being either 
for real property, or dividends in public 
companies, or salaries which are stated in 
Reports and Balance Sheets. The returns 
in the cases of wealthy people living on un- 
earned incomes are usually made by agents 
and solicitors, who keep precise accounts, 
are reputable, and have little interest in 
evasion. 

The only classes of income where evasion 
to any great extent would be possible are 
some of those assessed under Schedule D. 
But the possibility of evasion to any great 
extent gets more remote, owing to the ten- 
dency for profits to come more in the form 
of company dividends. Out of ;£'S02,402,S i6 
assessed under Schedule D, about four-fifths 
is assessed at source. 

The first year would demand considerable 
effort in ascertaining who were liable to the 
super-tax, but the work once done would be 
done, to a great extent, for m^xi-^ ^j^-ax^* 
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In doing this work material would have 
been obtained of future use for (i) extending 
the operation of the super-tax to incomes 
below £$000 a year, (2) sociological pur- 
poses bearing on the distribution of wealth 
and tendency of wealth distribution. 

On page 54 I give a Table of the number 
of persons with incomes over £$000 a year. 
We require to raise £iOfOOOfiOO by the pro- 
posed super-tax on these incomes. This 
would involve the following rates of super- 
tax on different grades of income : — 



Income. 



Between — 
;f 5,000 and;f 6,000 
6,000 „ 10,000 

10,000 „ 20,0CX) 

20,000 „ 40,000 
Over ;f 40,000 



Aggregate 
Amount 



38,000,000 IS. 

40,000,000 2S. 
45,000,000 3s. 



Rate of 

Super*tax 

vci£. 



30,000,0CX) 4s. 6d. 
30,000,000 6s. 

Ten per cent, on incomes at present 
evading tax . . . . . 



Revenue. 



£ 

1,900,000 
4,000,000 
6,750,000 
6,750,000 
9,000,000 

28,400,000 

1,700,000 



Total of Increased Revenue 



. 30,100,000 






To console the possessors of incomes in 

the higher grade, say, ;^5o,ooo a year, to the 

payment of an Income Tax of 7s. in the 
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pound, we may remind them that they still 
retain ;f 33,500 a year, which is a very gene- 
rous payment by labour to them for the 
privilegie of seeing them exist in gorgeous 
splendour and sumptuous idleness. Such 
a tax, too, is moderation itself compared to 
the Income Tax of 4s. in the pound imposed 
in 1692, in an age when the margin between 
the general incomes and the cost of neces- 
saries was very small. It will console all 
with incomes below ;£^2O,O0O a year to re- 
member how much more generously the 
Socialist of the twentieth century treats him 
in his abundance than the Parliament of 
landowners treated themselves and their 
fellows in the seventeenth century. In 1799 
Parliament imposed an Income Tax of 2s. 
in the pound on all incomes over ;^6o a 
year. 






CHAPTER XI 



THE DEATH DUTIES 



m 



We must now turn to the Estate Duties and 
see to what extent it is possible for them 
to assist us in making up the forty million 
pounds still required. 

Taking the figures given by the Board of 
Inland Revenue for the year 1905-6 we find 
that the Capital Values of 3924 estates ex- 
ceeding ;f 10,000 amounted in the aggregate 
to ;f 195,740,000. These 3924 estates con- 
tributed duty varying from 4 per cent, to 8 per 
cent., amounting altogether to ;£"! 1,443,032. 
There were 76,443 estates valued below 
;^ 1 0,000, the aggregate value of these being 
;6 76,433,000. Upon these the duty was 
;^2, 142,75 1. As these facts have a distinct 
bearing on the incidence of the duties,it might 
be well to put them in the form of a table. 

Particulars of Estates Paying Estate 

Duty, 1905 



Capital Value. 


Num- 
ber. 


Aggregate 
Value. 


Duty Paid. 


£ 

Not exceeding 10,000 
y Exceeding . 10,000 


76,443 
3*924 


£ 
76,433,000 

i95»740,ooo 


£ 
2.142,757 

ii,443»032 



So 



The New Rate 



8i 



The changes in the rates of duty we pro- 
pose are as follow^ : — 



Clasi 




Present 


Suggested 


I* 


Rate per Cent. 


Rate per Cent 


Between — 








;f ICO and 


;f500 


I 


I 


500 „ 


1,000 


2 


2 


1,000 „ 


10,000 


3 


3 


10,000 „ 


25,000 


4 


6 


25,000 „ 


50,000 


4i 


7i 


50,000 „ 


75.000 


5 


10 


75,000 „ 


100,000 


§* 


I2i 


100,000 „ 


150,000 


6 


15 


150,000 „ 


250,000 


6i 


i7i 


250,000 „ 


500,000 


7 


20 


500,000 „ ] 


[,000,000 


7i 


25 


Over 1,000,000 


• • 


8 


so 



Calculating the duty at these new rates on 
the respective Capital Values of 1905-6, the 
revenuewould amount to nearly ;f 30,000,000, 
or an increase of ;^ 17,000,000. 

The moral and economic justification for 
the suggested taxation of large fortunes at 
the rates mentioned will be found in the first 
chapter of this book. To what has been said 
there it is only necessary to add that these 
duties are not the taxation of those persons 
who have earned or possessed these estates. 
These individuals are dead and gone. They 
have enjoyed their fortunes so long as they 
could use them. These duties, at the mo^t^ 
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simply reduce the good luck of other indi- 
viduals who come into^the possession of 
great wealth to the production of which they 
have contributed nothing. «> 

Taxation of Land Values 

We have no exact knowledge of the 
amount of the Site Values of this country. 
Estimates differ widely according to the pur- 
pose the estimate is destined to serve. Tak- 
ing the mean between the extreme estimates, 
we may set down the annual value of the 
land of the country at ;£'2 5 0,000,000. This 
capitalised gives a sum of ;£'6,ooo,ooo,ooo. 
A tax of a penny in the pound on the 
capital value would bring in a revenue of 
;^2 5, 000,000 a year. 

The balance of advantage is in favour of 
making the Land Values Tax a national one. 
Exceptional land values are not created 
wholly by local effort or by local causes. 
Liverpool, London, Glasgow, owe their ex- 
istence and their prosperity to their respec- 
tive situations, which are natural advantages, 
and which ought not in justice to be enjoyed 
solely by those who live upon the sites. 
Every town and village irv the country 
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contributes to the prosperity of every other 
part. The nation is a unit ; its resources and 
its obligations should be mutually shared. 

A national Land Tax does not forbid site 
values being made the basis of local taxa- 
tion also. Indeed, after the Imperial Tax of 
a penny in the pound has been imposed, 
there remains abundant scope for the local 
authority to put in a just claim for a further 
contribution to local expenditure from site 
values. In New Zealand, Land Values are 
taxed both for State and local revenue. 

Land Values are so obviously not created 
by individual effort, that the justice of taking 
the increment for the use of the community 
appeals to those who may have some diffi- 
culty in grasping the working of the " Un- 
earned Increment" in commercial concerns, 
where, however, it operates just as truly 
though not so obviously. 

The imposition of an Imperial Tax of one 
penny in the pound on the capital value of 
the site would be a beginning but by no 
means the end of the process of diverting 
socially created rent of land into the public 
exchequer. Taxation will do something to- 
wards that end; but taxation would be a 
long, irritating, and untrustworthy ^vj ^s^S. 
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trying to secure the whole annual value of 
the land for the community. The taxation of 
Land Values is not a land reform. The most 
it could do would be to cut down monopoly 
rents which now obtain through land being 
kept out of the market ; and as a means of 
raising revenue it fulfils every condition of 
just taxation. But to get the full usefulness 
and the full value of the land for the com- 
munity, there is no way but for the State to 
own the land. 

The Liquor Taxes 

For several reasons we propose to retain 
the taxes upon alcoholic drinks. To abolish 
them would be to give the amount of the 
taxes as an annual gift to the ''Trade/' 
which is, at present, one of the wealthiest 
and most profitable. The Drink Trade, first 
by the monopoly of licence, and secondly, 
by the operation of economic forces which 
are making all trades tend towards mono- 
poly, has become a gigantic monopoly. If 
the taxes were abolished the practical absence 
of competition in the trade would enable the 
brewers and licence-holders to retain their 
present prices, thus adding to their profits, 
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as already stated, the amount of the taxes 
now levied on their commodities. The re- 
tention of the taxes and licences may be 
rightly regarded as payment by "The Trade " 
to the State for the monopoly it enjoys as 
the gift of the State. 

If the taxation of liquor does in any 
degree restrict the consumption, that is 
another reason for the retention of the 
duties. The Drink Traffic is one which the 
State would be justified in taxing for the sole 
purpose of discouraging the use of alcoholic 
drinks. The taxation of the Drink Trade 
ought to be retained, too, in view of the 
drastic reorganisation or control of the 
traffic which a Socialist Parliament would 
make one of its first pieces of work. In 
such a scheme the whole question of the 
taxation of liquors would be considered in 
its general relation to the whole drink 
problem. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE socialist's BUDGET 

We are now in a position to present our first 
Socialist Budget in proper arrangement 
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Taxes Repealed 

Customs Duties — 

Cocoa ;^273,ooo 

Coffee and Chicory . . 230,000 

Dried Fruits .... 475,000 

Sugar 6,178,000 

Tea .6,185,000 

Total Customs Duties ;£ 13,34 1,000 



Excise Duties — 




Stamps .... 


;£8, 1 50,000 


Land Tax .... 


720,000 


House Duty 


1,950,000 


Licences .... 


270,000 


Post Office subsidy 


5,000,000 


Total Excise Duties 


;£i6,o9o,ooo 


Total of Taxes Repealed 


;^29,43 1,000 


&6 
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Additional Taxation Imposed 

Income Tax (Increase) . 
Estate Duties (Increase) . 
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Land Values .... 

Total New Taxation . 
Deduct Taxation Repealed 

Surplus 

Disposal of Surplus 

Education (to replace Local Educa- 
tion rate abolished) . 

Old Age Pensions (partly to relieve 
Local Poor Rate) 

Unemployed and Afforestation 

Payment of Members and Returning 
Officers' charges 

Total 



;£30, 100,000 
17,000,000 
25,000,000 

;£72, 100,000 
29,431,000 

;£42,669,ooo 



;^20,000,000 

20,000,000 
2,000,000 

400,000 
;£42,4oo,ooo 



This Budget would relieve the working 
classes of ;£^i 1,000,000 now paid upon their 
food. It would give the much-needed relief 
from House Duty to the struggling class 
trying to maintain a house rented beyond 
their means. It would relieve business of the 
Stamp Tax on commercial transactions. It 
would provide for great improvements in 
the pay of Post Office servants, and would 
give the public better facilities. It would 
enable the unemployed to be put to useful 
work. It would bring sunshine acvd ^cs<K!& 



